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ABSTRACT 

To examine the effects of the contextual variables of 
relationship intimacy and time on communication satisfaction, a study 
was undertaken involving 252 college frashmen. The subjects 
participated in one of two treatments. In the first, they wers 
randomly.paired ani participated in social conversation for 15 
minutes. Following +he conversation, they rated their communication 
satisfaction and their perceptions of relationship intimacy with each 
other. In *he second, the subjects recalled cither a recent 
satisfying or dissa tisf ying social conversation and also rated their ° 
perceived communication Satisfaction and perceived: relationship 
intimacy. A self-report instrument was used +o measure communication 
satisfaction, and a checklist on which subjects indicated their 
perceptions of the other party in the conversation as a friend, 
acquaintance, or stranger was used to measure relationship intimacy. 
The results showed that communication satisfaction among friends was 
characterized by interaction management. I+ was also determined that 
when satisfaction was measured immediately, the process of 
communication emerged as an important determinart; however, for 
recalled conversa*ions, one's intentions prior +o ths interaction an4 
one's feelings of being understood afterward emerged., (FL) , 
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Abstract 
CONTEXTUAL CORRELATES OF COMMUNICATION SATISFACTION ' : 


This study reports the effects of contextual influences on communi- 
cation satisfaction. : The first contextual variable, relationship inti- 
macy, was operationalized by having respondents indicate their perceptions 
of the other on a friend, acquaintance and stranger checklist. Time 
frame was operationalized by two treatments. The first asked respondents 
to interact in a classroom setting and the second asked respondents to 
recall satisfying and dissatisfying conversations. The communication 
determinants of satisfaction were operationalized by a 60-item self- 
report instrument. Statistical analyses indicated that satisfaction with 
communication among friends is characterized by signs of intimacy while 
satisfaction with communication among acquaintances is characterized by : 
interaction management.. Friends were also found to be more satisfied. 
Further, it was found that when satisfaction is measured immediately 
the process of communication emerges as an important determinant, while ™ 
for recalled .conversations one's intentions prior to the interaction 
and one's feelings of being understood afterward emerge. . Finally, four 
context-specific measures of satisfaction were created-and exhibited 
high degrees of reliability. : 
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“Contextual Correlates of Communication Satisfaction 


The identification of satisfying communication behaviors provides 
a aeate. £ox explicating the notion of effectiveness or competence. 
Effectiveness means achieving desirable outcomes and positive affects 
“ or emotions such as satisfaction constitute some of these outcomes. 
The ‘identification of satisfying communicdtion behaviors, however, is 
only meaningful within contextual parameters due to the transactional 
‘" nature of communication. This study, therefore, seeks to specify 
-commmication behaviors associated with satisfaction within contextual 


parameters. 


w interactions and the complementary outcome of\the attainment of other 


goals. Emotions have also been empirically related to other effects. 


Cross lag correlational analysis seems to indicate, for example, that 


The importance of the evaluative dimension of semantic space“ amd the 


myriad implications of affective variables such as anxiety” 


e 


ment of communication effectiveness. 


commimnication effectiveness. On the most general level, Nis reeds 
the most guaranteed commodity on the American marketplace; satisfaction 


guaranteed is an advertising cliche. In addition to its everyday 


Nes ee: 


7 , communication effectiveness. In some situations, effective communfation 


should make us feel good. These positive feelings are the goaks of some 


extrinsic satisfaction is causally related to organizational performence. 


also provide support for the notion of affective criteria for the assess- 


While any number of positive affective outcomes maybe specified as 


a criterion, satisfaction is particularly relevant to the explication of 


The affective realm provides a repertoire of criteria for assessing , 


1 


and sidebar 
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prominance, psychologists maintain that we feel satisfied when we. are 
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mentally healthy~ or have experienced a successful interaction. 
Satisfaction with relationships has been found to be significantly 
related to relationship intimacy. | 

More dpscitically,-aatierscbion also helps explicate communication 
effectiveness because it is derived from a process analogous to sais 
attainment, one of the keys to setdcvivensge.* Conceptually, satis- 
faction nas been defined as an affeqt linked to the environmental 
reinforcement of behaviors seuneiites with discriminative stimuli.” 

In other, words, discriminative stimuli lead to the manifestation of 
certain behaviors. If these behaviors are reinforced, the reinforcement 
becomes paired with the link between the discrimination and the behaviors. 
The pairing gives rise to an affect: satisfaction. Communication 
satisfaction is experienced when reinforcement follows communication 
produced in response to discriminative stimuli. The ability to make 
wevelags discriminations and manifest behaves which are reinforced is , 
the key to both satisfaction and goal aainmete: 

Communication satisfaction, then, provides a yse ful criterion for 
effectiveness due to its everyday usage, psychological health value and 
revelance to goal attainment. At its inception as a communication con- 
struct, the study of satisfaction must proceed from a clear conceptual 
basis and firm descriptive roots. The conceptual definition summarized 
above and elaborated elsewhere” provides a framework for such description. 
This descriptive component involves the measurement of satisfaction and 
the specification of the process by which satisfaction is experienced. 


Based on the conceptual definition this process is seen as consisting of 


discriminative stimuli, behaviors and reinforcement. 


Cc 
er = 


DISCRIMINATIVE STIMULI 


.The role of discriminative stimuli in human behavior has received 
a eat deal of recent theoretical attention, Discriminations are seen. 
as the initiating event in the Petree of inner Sane: This process 
forms the ee of Meichenbaum's Theory of Cognitive-Behavior Modification, 4 
Miller and Steinberg utilized the discrimination process to @ietinenten: 


between noninterpersonal and interpersonal communication; a distinction 
12 
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around which their theory of commmication is elaborated. The dis- 


crimination process, then, is central to developing theories of both 

interpersonal ‘eth communication behavior. | 
Discriminative stimuli in communication are manifested from two 

sources: the context and the exchange of messages. The dichotomization 


of content and context factors appears repeatedly throughout the spectrum 
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of behavioral sciences and while the content (exchange proéess) is of 


great theoretical importance, the role of context has also been stressed 


within a number of competing theoretical paradjems. Theorists operating 


14 1 16 
from Behavioral, General Systems, ? and Cognitivist approaches have 


asserted that human interaction is by nature context bound. Rhetorical, !! 
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Behavioristic, Humanistic ~ and Rules” perspectives are united in their 


emphasis on the oontext-bound nature of communication effectiveness. As 
Bochner noted, "Humans use context asa guide for discriminating among 


alternative interpretations of a situation and for deciding what responses 


are appropriate."=" Similarly, Watzlawick, Beavin and Jackson claimed 


that "context .. . always determines the contingencies to some extent,"@" 


Contectual discriminative stimuli are, therefore, of great theoretical 


bo , 


Z 


tmportance and of particular importance to the study of communication 
satisfaction. 
There exists ample empirical evidence of the effect of context on 
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message-related behaviors. Henth® found that values differed with 


situations and Rubin™ demonstrated that questions are eaca differently 
in ambiguous and invita puots contexts. Although Delia, Crockett, Press 
and O'Keefe~> and ee” differed in their theoretical conclusions, 
both aiiies reported that context spiieenaad A nienpakaanall evaluation. 
In general, situation by person interactions seem to account for a 
greater percentage of the variance than any variables separately.-| 
Contextual variables, then, account for a significant proportion of 
interaction variance and provide salient discriminative stimuli. 

Contextual variables also provide salient parameters fox the 
aseeacuneat of the satisfaction construct. Bochner concluded that the i 
nature of some communication variables necessitates contextespecific ~~ . 
dingatnenientco™ The role of discriminative stimli i the satisfaction — 
process suggests the utility of context-specific measurement. 

Cantectual variables, then, play a central role in communication 
theory and research. Bochner maintained that no analysis of interpersonal 
behavior could be complete without consideration of the seatexki The 
present study is one in a series designed to identify those contextual 
discririnative stinuli with the greatest impact on commuriication satis- 

f] ; 
faction. The relationship between communication satisfaction and comm- 
unication effectiveness suggests that those variables of empirical and 


theoretical importance in general communication theory should be of equal 


importance for satisfaction. In his review of interpersonal communication 


Bochner asserted that empirical research should begin by examining 
30 


relational contextual cues. A 
Relationship Intimacy 


Relationship intimacy isa contextual variable which should figure 
prominently in any investigation of communication outcomes. On a theo-~ 
retical level, it appears likely that various levels of intimacy engender 
different ‘rule systems, expectations, and repertoires re ener Dees 
behaviors. Peaboe, for example, maintained that the impact of relational 
. and content dimensions of messages are mediated by relationship consider- 
ations. Keiser and Altman™” pepovtad that friends exhibited relaxed 
nonverbal behaviors while communicating about nonintimate topics and 
casual acquaintances were characteristically tense when talking agout 
intimate topics. Phillips stressed the amount of interaction 4 
adaptation. necessary to maintain a rewarding, intimate relationship. 
Watzlawick, Beavin, and yeoRsone” hypothesized that friendship and stranger 
relationships differed in the degree of redundancy or patterns and there- 
fore systemic qualities. oe may conclude, therefore, that intimacy 
cues may be important determinants of the dimensions used to evaluate 
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communication outcomes. Garrison, Sullivan and Page reported that 
relational satisfaction was an important predictor of intimacy. Since 
commmication is seen as a key process in achieving satisfying relation- 
eins one may hypothesize that the dimensions used to access one's 
communication satisfaction will be at least in part determined by the 


contextual cues derived from the perceived level of relationship inti- 


macy. These theoretical and empirical distinctions also lead to the 


sonsiahon that relationship intimacy hardin teations tox measure con- 
struction. | 
Time Frame ' 

The time frame surrounding the perception of the interaction is 
a contextual cue with both methodological and theoretical implications. 
In this study time frame denotes the immediacy of one's evaluation of a 
conversation; whether the evaluation is made immediately following the 
intepeebion or some time later. The primacy-recency research in the 
perauketon fiela?7 suggests that time frame is an important variable. 
One might, therefore, expect the dimensions used to assess communication 
satisfaction to differ for evaluations of conversations which have just 
occurred and those which ite further in the ne This may be attributable 
to primacy-recency effects and/or a bias towards the recall of positive 
events. The latter criticism was raised by House and Wigdor38 in re- 
sponse to Herzberg's critical incidents approach to the measurement of 
organizational satisfaction. 7 Further research indicated that there 
were problems associated with the methodology +0 without specifying how 


time frame influenced the dimensionality of satisfaction. 
COMMUNICATION BEHAVIORS AND REINFORCERS 


A previous step in the current research program generated a pool of 
discriminative stimuli, behaviors and reinforcers salient to the experi- 
ence of communication satisfaction.41 This pool, called the commhica- 
tion correlates of satisfaction, was generated from a literature review, 
interviews and questionnaires, and proved capable of differentiating 


satisfying sndesisaseist yang conversations. The utility of the pool is 


« ee 
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twofold. First, utilization of the behaviors provides the basis for 
participant observation (self-report) and nonparticipant observation 
leads judges ) idweureniene of communication satisfaction. Previous 
research indicates that fevceenaes ‘tends scutes more reliable and valid 
satisfaction measures. 42 

Second, the pool provides the basis for observing the effects of 
different discriminations. The behaviors and reinforcers associated | 
- "with each type Se Heomiainatite timid describe the communication 
| process associated with satisfaction and, therefore, constitute a 
context-based repertoire of effective communication RERENLORS The 
pool, then, peavades a measure of total satisfaction when nenerere rs 
are summed across all items. However, iddiwiduwl items provide a 
measure of the communication behaviors most commonly associated with 
satisfaction. This twofold utility provides the basis for the present 
study. 

This study, then, was designed to examine the effects of two con- 
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textual variables on the communication determinants and measurement of 
satisfaction. Level of relationship intimacy and time frame were chosen 
as the contextual variables and the following research questions ‘were posed: 
1. Do the communication determinants of satisfaction differ 
across various levels of relationship intimacy and time 
frame ? 
2. Do relationship intimacy and time frame aétect the total 
amount of communication satisfaction? 


3. Can reliable and valid context-specific measures of commu- 


nication satisfaction be constructed? 
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Respondents and Procedures 


Respondents were 252 volunteers from the introductory communication 
course at the University of Illinois. Due to curricula requirements, 
students in this course are representative of all freshmen enrolled at 
the University. Respondents participated in one of two treatments opera- 
tionalizing the time frame variable. Respondents were assigned to treat- 
ments in intact class units due to procedural necessity. Treatments were 
randomly assigned to groups. 

In the first treatment respondents were randomly paired in dyads and 
_asked to converse socially about a topic unrelated to the class. At the 
end of 15 minutes the conversations were stopped and participants rated 
their perceived communication satisfaction and their perceptions of the 
intimacy of their relationship with the other. 

The second treatment required respondents to recall either a satisfy- 
ing or dissatisfying conversation (randomly assigned) they had had in the 
recent past in a social situation. A social situation was defined as one } 
in which the respondent took part in an interaction for the enjoyment of - 
the conversation. Gaining information for later use, job functions, ne a 
classroom-related interactions were specifically excluded by the descrip- 
tion. The definition conformed to the dimensions McHugh43 hypothesized 
that people use to perceive social situations and matched the situation 
used to operationalize the immediate rating treatment. After recalling a 
recent conversation, respondents rated their perceived communication 
satisfaction and the perceived intimacy of their relationship with the 


other. 


Be 2 


Measures 


The communication determinants of satisfaction were operationalized 
by a self-report measure consisting of 60 Likert-type items developed a 
conjunction with the construction of the general communication satisfaction 
inventory. 44 Items were generated from previous research, responses to two 
teoea of questionnaires, and face-to-face interviews. They were constructed _- 
to conform to the discriminative fulfillment conceptualization of Sveepunbied 
which defines satisfaction as the affect experienced in concert with the 
reinforcement of behaviors associated with discriminative stimili,45- Con- 


sistent with previous satisfaction measurement, 46 most of the items were 
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written to describe the environment. Items were tested to insure-their 
ability to discriminate between ideal notions of truly satisfying and truly 
dissatisfying conversations. For greater detail concerning ct Sean item 
construction, the reader is referred to the original study .47 

: The level of relationship intimacy was established by asking respondents 
to indicate whether they perceived the other to be a friend, acquaintance, or 
someone they did not know before the conversation. Davis provided a defini- 


tion of each of these levels, but noted that the definitions were derived 
from "that which most people in a particular society consider to be intimate 
behavior."48 The present operationalization, then, is based on the belief 


that people utilize implicit theories for categorizing others based on rela- 


tionship intimacy. 
Research Question One 


Research question number 1 concerned the communication determinants of 


satisfaction which differentiate levels of iilactuadhin Sucinas and time 


cX + 
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frame of measurement. THis question was exdmined by means of stepwise 
ae rn i 


multiple discriminant analysis procedures. Page and MeLaugh1in49 and 

4 ‘“ / 3 ‘ 
Tatsuoka© provide cogent arguments for the use of multiple discriminant 
pntlysia, procedures to compare the penteles of two groups. SPSS sub- * 


progran ac anes tea: GUL Laed and the Gantidance Level tex e values 


ee rrvciated with Wilks' lambda was set at .05 for the evaluation of dis-_ 


ia oe 


‘ criminant functions. For both analyses the total sample size was more than 


i — 
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twice the number of xpriables (60) and in each case the smallest gxouP was 
greater han the’ number ‘of variables. Tatsuoka indicated that samples ie 


this size are necessary in order to insure the validity of the test 


’ 


statistic.22 To interpret group seehSencee Tatsuoka recommended the 
identification of all standardized discriminant finction coefficients 


greater than or equal’ to one-half ait 6¢ pag value of the largest such co- 
efficient? 

Following a ae eae multiple discriminant sa La of the intimacy 
data, a linear combination of 26 of the communication gabieteahich variables 


was derived which produced significant between-group differences (Wilks! Be 


* 


lambda = .5293 x2 = 126.093 pe -O0O1). _ The eigenvalue ‘Guadotatl with the ; 


- discriminant function was .89; the canonical correlation was .686. Dis- 


a a 


criminant power (R2), shersfors was .47. Group nenbarendp (friend versus 
"acquaintance ) was correctly- "siuntitiod in 83% of the cases. Table l Sere 
the standardized i hab mala function coefficients. 
. TABLE 1 ABOUT HERE 
Fifteen variables were identified by weights greater than or equal to 
ene-half the taruent weight in the analysis. Interactions with friends wate 
; ’ Le 


described as exhibiting greater satisfaction with the follewing weriaRees 


6 (the other's ates -of listening), 23 (physical comfort), Ky (Laughing 


€ ‘ 
; . aan 4 
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easily together), 54 (receiving compliments), 55 (topic interest), and 57 


(voluntary contact). Interactions with acquaintances were described as 


exhibiting greater satisfaction with these variables: 2 (perfunctory 


ld 


responses), 5 (tangential pastoubes), 22 (presentation of self). 27 (general 
satisfaction), 28 (conversation termination), 34 (sfared topic involvement), 
43 (interruptions), 47 (elaboration requests), and 60 (disclosiveness). 

A step-wise multiple discriminant analysis of the time frame data was , 
also performed. A linear combinatdéon of 21 variables produted significant 


between-group differences (Wilks' lambda - .4993 X° = 166.4663 p< .001)3 


- the eigenvalue. associated with the. discriminant function was 1.003 the 


canonical correlation was .708. The discriminant power was -50. Group 
méidbe abi (immediate versus recalled rating) was correctly identified in 
85% of the cases. Table 2 presents the standardized discriminant function 
coefficients. : , V 
TABLE 2 ABOUT HERE 

The jawewat coefficient was .33 (rounded). Twelve other variables 
achieved coefficients at least one-half this value. Ratings which were 
completed trsieddabaiy following the interaction were identified as exhibit- 
ing greater satisfaction with the following variables: 5 (tangential re- 
sponses), 9 (disclosiveness), 19 (general satisfaction), 30 (annoying 
persistence), 39 (perspective taki), 43 ee and 59 (ad§ust- 
ment}. Ratings of recalled Sionverantions placed greater emphasis on tude: 
variables: 10 (understanding), 25 (being understood), 50 (interaction 
management), 54 (receiving compliments), and 57 (voluntary contact). 


Research Question Two 


Research question number 2 addressed the effects of time frame and 


intimacy on the total amount of si 6 al experienced. This question 


ee. 4 2 Pe anh? Re " so : 


° 

was tested by omekna of a 2 x 2 analysis of variance. SPSS subproeram 
aNnova>* was utilized with the option which insured that each main and 
interaction effect weeka be tested with every east ieee acting as a 
covariate. This partialling Seer model ne dictated by the 
manipulation of the time frame variable which precludes a straightforward 
examination of the main effect for that variable. “gable 3 reports the 


results of the ANOVA. ee 


TABLE 3 ABOUT HERE 

A significant main effect’ was reported for the intimacy and time frame 
variables; with effect sizes of .20 and .1l respectively. The analysis 
indicated that friends experience more communication satisfaction than 
acquaintances and that conversations rated immediately are more satisfying 
than those which are recalled. A significant interaction was also observed 
with an effect size of .02. Scheffe comparisons of the cell means revealed 
no significant differences, although friends who rated the’ conversation 


immediately indicated more satisfaction than all other conditions. 
Research Question Three 


This study was also directed at the creation of four context-based 
measures of communication satisfaction. A measure can never be said to be 
valid or reliable, rather one can only say that it is valid and reliable 
when used for a specific purpose ina specific context. Focusing respondents 
on social situations establishes the communication purpESe for which these 
measures are applicable. The intimacy of the relationship and the time 
frame of measurement are two of the contexts within which meastirement can 
proceed. The previous data analyses indicated important differences between 
these contexts. Accordingly, measures must be created for use within each 


measurement milieu. 


- 
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13 
peut context-specific measures of interpersonal communication satisfac- 
tion were created by combining the results of the multiple discriminant 
giiniiers with item analysis procedures. Item analyses, which were conducted 
eeparately in the four contexts (friends, acquaintances, immediate and re- 
eailed: rating), ponsiatwd ag dividing respondents into che top and bottom 
guav¥iie pared on theds total-seores. on all 60 items. For each-item in 
each: context the mes is between the mean of the quartiles was derived. 


The standard deviation within_each quartile was also calculated for each 


( 


\ 


item. 
o 
varic€riterie-were: prioritized: for determining-which of the 60 items would — 
censtitute-the four context-specific-measures.. As a general measure of interes 
personal: commmication satisfaction already exists. for use across these con- 
texts;°>- the main purpose of the present construction techniques was to 
establish: measures sensitive to- contextual siteceieady. Accordingly, the 
results of the miltiple discriminant wantyacs were given the. greatest weight. 
-Three sets_of items were- included in the measure’. The-first set ies 
sisted of those items which achieved a weight of at least one-half Sa 
divacet Ainccintnant function coefficient, and an item analysis difference 
score—of:1.5.-. That is, items which could discrimjnate contextual. differences 
were -included- jf they- proved- capable-of minimally differentiating highly 
satisfied. and highly dissatisfied interactants. 
The second set. consisted-of the other. items-which were entered into the 
discriminant-analyesis prediction equation.- These. items were. included if 
‘ they-also exhibited a rounded difference score of 2.0 or greater and had a 
_ rounded low:group mean no greater than 5.0 (7 = highly satisfied). This 
procedure insured that these items could diffexentiate highly satisfied and 
bighly- dissatisfied respondents, would nennre dissatisfaction, and could 


contribute to the investigation of contextual differences. 


Lt 


\ A third set of items on includgy jitich exhibited a difference score 
>» of at ae ee and had a low group mean of 5.0 or less. These items were 
powerful differentiators of ighay satisfied and highly dissatisfied inter- 
actants. | 
Finally, items were eliminated if they were in the second or third set 
and had a bottom quartile standard deviation greater than 2.0 (rounded). 
This ingured that items could clearly identify dissatisfied respondents 
thereby increasing overall variability and leading to a more reliable 
measure. A previous study of communication satisfaction had indicated that 
the scores of dissatisfied interactants were more crucial to valid and 
reliable oe heen O° Accordingly, items were excluded which either did 
not tap dissatisfaction to any degree (low group mean above 5.0) or ex- 
hibited a high standard for this group. 
~The items chosen for the four context-specific measures of interpersonal 
spieiidesiiae sath apaatbion are included as Figure 1. Reliabilities for each 
‘inventory was calculated (coefficient alpha).>! The reliability of the 
inventory for usé with friends was .95. The reliability of the inventory 
for use with acquaintances was .97. Reliabilities of the inventories for 
use with immediate and recalled ratings were .86 and .96 respectively. 


FIGURE 1 ABOUT HERE 
DISCUSSION 


The results of this study demonstrate the role of context in assessing a 
communication satisfaction, the viability of these items as satisfaction Ho 
measures, and the conceptual PONE of communication satisfaction as a 
theoretical construct. Empirical support was found for the distinctions 


posed by the research questions. 
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The first research question addressed the deine of two contextual 
variables on. the sonmintaatian correlates of satisfaction. The discriminant 
power. exhibited by the multiple discriminant analyses indicates that the 
correlates are influenced by the contextual variables under éeantviabior. 


fhe-rirst- multiple: discriminant analysis revealed that a relaxed 


&tmosphere and signs of-intimacy were more characteristic of the commmi- 


cation ‘correlates of satisfaction when the other was considered a friend 
than when the other was considered- an adoudintanvas Communication satisfac- 
tion with acquaintances, conversely, 1s most-influenced by~control factors 
ana the establishment-of a common bond. 

hese - findings are consistent-with a developmental view of inter- 
banetnal® communication’ as well as ‘intuitive notions of intimacy. People’ 
becomé friends because -they “ne satisfied with the control or dominance 
aspects of their rejationship. They have also established common bonds at 
this “Level-of intimacy. What“is important to satistying communication with 
friends is the-supportiveness they can provide. Furtoer, people seem to 
fook-upon their: interactions “with firends-as an-opportunity to relax, letting 
ae ee Interestingly, these results-may indicate that acquaintances 
are viewed as potential friends, ne people who are at a certain level of 
intimacy in the process of intimacy build-up. An alternative explanation 
would posit the necessity to ne-establish bonds and relational control for 
each contact with acquaintances. . 

the commmication-correlates of satisfaction were also found to vary 
witn the time frame vartable. Conversations which were rated immediately 
féllowing diets completion were more strongly influenced by adjustment 


factors: interaction management, smooth flow and perceived control over 


Conversational development. - That is, greater satisfaction was associated 
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with adjustment to each other when the conversation was rated after its 


occurrence than when conversations were recalled. Interaction menagenent, , 
especially conversational direction, is a crucial element of immediate 
feelings of communication satisfaction, and underlying the adjustment seems 
to be a control element. Not only is satisfaction influenced by the direc- 
tion of the conversation, but who controls the direction as:well. Recalled 
conversations, however, are marked by their emphasis on intentions and feelings 
of being understood. : 
The analyses, tin, revealed important differences in the correlates 

of scmmneontion satisfaction depending on the time frame of measurement. 
Immediately following the eonweentree satisfaction is determined by what 
happened during the conversations the process itself. However, once time 
passes one's intention prior to the conversation and one's post-conversation 
feelings of having been understood emerge as the more important dimensions. 
It would seem that one faces a choice of which impression is more important: 
the immediate or long range one. Immediate dein tention can be maximized 
by insuring that the conversation flows smoothly and vist others perceive 
they have exercised control over the conversational development. More lasting 
impressions are determined by the intentions brought into the conversation 
and assurances that one has been understood. It is not clear whether these 
reflect perceptions at the time of the conversation or are tempered by post- 
aokvenantion reflection. Future research will have to address fais time frame 
question more directly to determine at what point in time the dinenslomalaty 
changes as well as assessing for immediate conversations the nature of the 
control process. 

P These findings have important implications for investigations of rela- 


tional communication, interaction styles and communication effectiveness or 
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competence. Typically, studies in these areas have asked respondents to 
recall another and rate their communication behavior. The results of this 
research reveal only the dimensionality associated with recalled conversa- 
tions. The results of the present investigation indicate that greater 
attention must be paid to the study of conversations as they occur. 

In addition to examining differences in the correlates of commmication 
satisfaction, this study investigated the influence of- intimacy and time 
frame variables on total satisfaction. The results of the analysis of 
variance indicate that while relationship intimacy and time frame explained 
a great deal of the variance in the discriminant space associated with 
communication correlates, they explained less of the variance in total 
satisfaction. Theoretically, this finding makes a great deal of sense. 
Discriminations, here contextual cues, cei nacae communication behaviors. 
Outcomes, however, are derived most directly from the success of the , 
behaviors. 

The third and final research goal was che construction of context- 
specific measures of inbdmperaonal communication satisfaction. The 
explication of a conceptual definition and measuring instrument provide the 
first steps toward understanding the intricacies of communication satisfac- 
tion. The conceptual and descriptive foundations, however, are not fully 
specified until one derives further eemulenas of the parameters of the 
variable. Conceptually, the transactional perspective impédies that communi- 
cation research must be context-bound, and descriptively, sound measurement 
must be made context-specific. 

The measures created exhibit high degrees of internal consistency 


\ e 
reliability (between .86 and .97) for this sample.. Construct validity 


" may be argued from a number of sources. First, item construction procedures 


ZU 


- 


insured that the items differentiate between satisfying and dissatisfying 
conversations. Second, the measures were constructed within specific con- 
texts and the items exhibited the ability to discriminate those contexts, 
account foi up to 50% of the context variance. Third, the items proved 
capable of detecting significant between group differences (ANOVA results). 
They exhibited such capabilities even when minimal levels of variance were 
explained (e.g., the tine frame by intimacy interaction). Future research 
should extend the Bietveis to address questions of convergent and discriminant 
validity. . | 

These results reaffirm the importance of contextual variables for the 
study of de oooweeen ae demmniteatiors The screubt cuban correlates of 
satisfaction were found to vary with the intimacy of the relationship and 
the time frame of measurement. The analysis of variance indicates that 
overall satisfaction is also influenced by these contextual variables. Sig- 
nificantly; comparison of the multiple discriminant analyses and the analysis 
of variance indicates that contextual variables have greater impact on the 
correlates of satisfaction than on total satisfaction. Other variables, 
‘ guch as relationship-type, deiteiera: relationship length and conversational 
goals, should be considered as contextual variables of some tamate: Theories _ 
-of interpersonal commmication must incorporate contextual elements; empirical 
investigations of dubenmenadtial communication must include contextual vari- 
ables in their designs; measures of communication constructs must be made 
context-specific.” Context variables, however, do not appear to be appropriate 
for -input-output designs. Rather, context seems to affect processes, which 
influence outcomes. 

.The magnitude of the elationabp between communication satisfaction 
and contextual variables is indicative of the importance of satisfaction 
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as a communication construct. Satisfaction provides an outcome measure of 
communication effects. More importantly it provides one criterion for 
assessing communication competence. Future research should attempt to 
utilize satisfaction as a criterion while assessing its relationship to 
other criteria such as attitude change, comprehension, and relational 


development. 


TABLE 1 
ROUNDED STANDARDIZED DISCRIMINANT FUNCTION COEFFICIENTS 
? RELATIONSHIP INTIMACY DATA j 
Variable* Function 1 

2 21 

3 12 

5 ~22 

6 -.41 

10 -.15 

. 12 2515 
17 -.15 

18 ~.14 

22 . 36 

23 -.35 

26 -.20 

27 32 

28 26 

34 23 

40 -.20 

41 -.31 

42 20 

43 39 

47 #35 

51 -.19 

53 -16 

54 -.38 

55 -.32 

56 20 

57. -.36 

60 . 25 


*Variable numbers coded to Figure l 


TABLE 2% 


ROUNDED STANDARDIZED DISCRIMINANT FUNCTION COEFFICIENTS 
TIME FRAME DATA 


Variable* Function 1 


5 -.20 
9 -.29 
_ 10 19 
11 14 
16 14 
17 .12 
19 ~.20 
24 -.10 
25 .16 
28 =, 12 : 
30 -.20 
32 -.19 
- 33 .16 
39 “92 
43 =523 
45 ~.14 
50 .17 
54 .19 
57 .33 
58 -.15 
59 202 


*Variable numbers coded to Figure 1] 


TABLE 3 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


df MS F P ' Effect Size 
Time Frame uk 136576.75 54.53 .001 -1l 
Intimacy 1 76432 .04 30.52 .001 -20 
Time Frame X Intimacy lI 14035.24 5.60 — 018 02 
Error 204 2504.43 
~ ‘ 
~ hy 
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17. 


18. 


FIGURE 1 


Checklist of Items in Context-Specific Inventories 


Item Friend 


The other person let me know that I 
was communicating effectively, 


All.the other person did was a 


yes or no. 


The other person did not want to talk 
with me. 


Nothing was accomplished. 


The other person's responses often 

seemed unrelated to what I had been 

saying. 
4 w 

The other person pretended to listen 

to me but was NOT really listening. xX 


I provided the other person with some 
useful information about a topic she/ ¢ 
he cared about. 


I purposely said things I did NOT 
mean to mislead the other person. 


The other person enabled me to learn 
a lot about her/hin. 


I really wanted to understand what 
the other person meant. 


Nobody monopolized the conversation. x 


I genuinely wanted to know the other 
person. , 


I would like to have another 
conversation like this one. > xX 


We competed with each other. 


The other person genuinely wanted to 
get to know me. 


The other person enjoyed my uses 


of humor. 


When I had something to say the . 
other person let me say it. . X 


The topic was intellectually ’ 
challenging. oF 


Acquaintance . 


Immediate Recalled 
Rating Rating 


Figure 1. ..continued 
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Item 
‘I was very dissatisfied with the 
conversation. 


I had something, else to do, 


The other person wanted me to say 


_ something I did NOT want,to say. 


E felt that during the conversation > 


I-was able to present myself as I 
wanted the other person to view me. 


I @as physically PeRtGT tabs during 
the. conversation. 


a a 


; Fhe other person talked about 


_herself/himself all the time. 


The other person showed.me that 
he/she understood what‘ I said. 


Ne 


"The other person put herself/ 


himself on a higher level and 
looked down on me. 
Iwas very sattetted with the 
, conversatten. 

> : ! , 
The other person continued the 
conversation after I wanted* to 


: - stop. a’ 


> 


The ‘other person expressed a lot 


. of interest in what I had to say. 


The other person kept making an 


- issue of of something I did not . 


_want to talk about. 


I was able to know what the other 


_ person meant without him/her 


completely saying it. 


The other person showed approval 
of what I had to say. 


' The other person knew what I 
- meant with my completly saying it. 


We talked about situations we are 
both involved ‘in. 


I did NOT enjoy the conversation. 


Friend 


Acquaintance 


X, 


Recalled 
Rating 


a 
Cail 
a 
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“The other person tried to make me 


Immediate 
Item ‘ Friend Acquaintance Rating 
I helped the other person feel better. 
The other person did NOT provide sup- 
port for what she/he was saying. ~xX x J 
I felt I could talk about anything | 
with the other person, Xs x 
The other person did NOT take into 
account my point of view. xX xX xX 


We each got to say what we wanted, D4 x 


“I felt that we could laugh easily 


together. | x ‘ xX 


} The conversation was NOT pleasant. x x 


The other person frequently: inter- 


.rupted me while I was talking. ay X 


In speaking I seemed very nervous. 


Frequently my words did NOT come out 
the way I intended. 


I learned something new. 


I tried to find out more from the 
other person about what he/she x - X 
wag saying. a F "7 


. The other person ee language 


which offended me. 


feel better x 


“The conversation flowed smoothly. _ x x xX 


The other person's words did NOT 
seem to fit with the way she/he = x 
presented it. 


The other person changed the topic ° 
when his/her feelings were brought 
into the SanyerEESTete 


q t 


not 


‘The other person told me those things 


which he/she liked about me which I 
alee ike ‘ xX y) o 


Recalled 
Rating 


»¢ 
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Item Friend 


We talked about something I was 

NOT interested in. X 

The other person put words in ny 

mouth when I was trying to explain 

something. 

I was forced to speak to the other 

person. 

The other person did NOT ‘look at me 

while we talked. 

The other person was able to adjust 

to me in the situation. x 

The other person would not tell me what 4 

they were thinking or feeling. — , x 

Total number of Items in Inventory 29 
7" ° 


Acquaintance 


Immediate Recalled 


Rating Rating 
x 
xX x 
xX 


| a  < 
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